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Religions for Humanity. — Bass of Glarus, Germany, delivered before the 
" General Evangelical Protestant Missionary Union " an address upon "The 
Task of our Missionary Cause," in which he described and compared the 
great religions of the world. "Missions," said he, "have for their presuppo- 
sition the idea that religion goes beyond national boundaries and that 
humanity is a great whole which should find unity in its holiest feelings and 
interests. Building on this presupposition three religions have laid claim to 
the destiny of becoming world religions, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam. But 
though Buddhism and Islam are steadily making new converts, neither will 
ever be the religion of humanity. Not Buddhism. For that which is to 
pervade and vivify all mankind, is not something that has been hatched out 
in the solitude of a monastery, is not to be an embodiment of flight from the 
world, nor is it blind to the value of life ; but it must spring out of the fresh 
full life of a people, must be adapted to the fresh, full life of mankind. Not 
Islam. For first it is confined by local and national bounds on account of its 
relation to the central santuary in Mekka, and, second, it came forth from the 
beginning as a completed system which as formed from the heterogeneous 
and foreign elements, lacked any flexibility and inner power of renewal, so 
that it was foreordained to stagnation and deprived of the ability to adapt 
itself to peoples of various spiritual characteristics. 

"Christianity is wholly different. In it all things unite that can lend to a 
religion the capacity to become a world religion. It is the most internal and 
spiritual of all religions, based upon the inborn impulse of every man toward 
love, gratitude, trust. Hence it recommends itself naturally to nobler natures 
it has, from the first, easy and sympathetic access to the anima naturaliter 
Christiana. It offers, however, so inexhaustible a treasury of powers for 
strengthening, comforting and purifying men, that it meets completely all 
inner needs. It communicates the most lofty knowledge of God, assigns to 
man the most dignified position in the universe that could be imagined, shows 
him a sure escape from sin and misery, educates him into the noblest morality, 
conducts him to inward peace. All this lends to Christianity a wondrous 
power to win hearts. In addition, it is dependent in its activity upon no peo- 
ple, no grade of culture, no period of time. This fact is due to its entering 
into the world, not as something complete from the first, neither in respect to 
written law, nor a definite organization. No religious founder left the future 
so open to his church as did Jesus. He satisfied himself with laying down 
the great fundamental principles of the kingdom of God, all else he left to 
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his followers. Thus the Christians were compelled themselves to seek the 
necessary outward form for the new divine life with which they were filled, 
themselves to undertake the doctrinal formulation of accepted truth, them, 
selves to build the outward form of worship and organization. Therefore the 
possibility given to every age to do all this anew, and to every people so to 
form the Christian life on the basis of its own relations and in connection with 
its spiritual development hitherto, as shall best correspond to its national char- 
acteristics. Christianity can accordingly take on the most manifold forms 
without giving up any of its principles. While other religions have stiffened 
into formulas and rituals, Christianity can enter into ever new combinations, 
especially with the national life of its confessors. It can become national, a 
vivifying element in the spiritual life of a people. By all these advantages 
it is predisposed as no other religion to become not only the religion of a 
nation but of nations, yes, the universal human religion." 

In What is the Hebrew Religion unique? — Mr. Th. G. Pinches presented 
before the Victoria Institute a paper, now printed in its Journal (Vol. 28, 1), 
on "The Religious Ideas of the Babylonians." Mr. Pinches is a careful and 
able scholar, but he has no faculty for the organization and literary presenta- 
tion of his ideas. It is difficult to know exactly what he is getting at in this 
paper, but some of the materials he has collected are valuable. His theory 
seems to be this, that a monotheistic tendency is traceable in the development 
of the Babylonian religion, that, from early times, the more enlightened 
religionists believed that all gods were manifestations of one being. The 
proof is drawn ( 1 ) from the presence in proper names of identical characteristics 
and attitudes applied to different deities, e. g., " Marduk-is-lord-of-the-gods," 
" Nebo-is-lord-of-the-gods," " Shamash-is-lord-of-the-gods ; " (2) from the 
identification of one god with another, e.g., in a document here translated 
Marduk is identified with thirteen other gods ; (3) from a striking identifica- 
tion of many gods with a certain deity Aa, another form of whose 
name is Ya, e. g., in names of the Eponym canon like Assur-Aa, i. e., 
Assur is Aa ; (4) from the use of the general term for god, ihi, in 
proper names and elsewhere in inscriptions, e. g., Ibui-ilu, i. e., " God 
has made," Amel-ili, i. e., "man of God." Mr. Pinches adds that it cannot 
be said that the monotheistic side of the Babylonian religion was by any 
means so strong as the polytheistic. It was esoteric. 

The proper names containing names of deities are the chief source of Mr. 
Pinches' materials, and he has given us some very interesting and important 
ones, which seem to be identical with biblical names. Thus Babylonia gives 
us Beliah, Samuel, Ahiah, Barachel, Ishmael, Gamaliel, Malchiah, Beniah, 
etc. The existence of this Ya or Yawa suggests some questions about Jah and 
Jehovah. He accepts a connection between these names. He declares that 
the existence of this name for "God in Assyro-Babylonian vouches for the 
extreme antiquity of the word and shows that it was common to a large 
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portion of the Semitic race. Yahwah (Jehovah), however, was a name of God 
peculiar to the Hebrews." 

In the discussion of this paper some curious ideas were advanced. One 
view suggested was that this material argued in favor of a primitive monothe- 
ism ; another, that "it disposed excellently of the imagination that Abraham 
was the first monotheist." Professor Hommel thought that the name Aa or 
Yau, meaning originally either (1) "heaven" or (2) "Ea," was the original 
of the Hebrew Yahu, which Moses transformed to Yahve (/. e., Jehovah), so 
filling the old heathenish word for heaven (or Ea) with new substance, and 
giving a new theological meaning instead of the old mythological. Mr. 
Pinches could not agree that Moses knowingly did this, if Jah is the same as 
Ea, because Ea was creator not of the earth, but of the Gods, and to transform 
a being so distinctly polytheistic as this into the Hebrew Yahve would not 
have been desirable. It is certainly significant that so much of the Hebrew 
religious material finds its identical counterpart in the Babylonian. If, on the 
one hand, this fact does really argue in favor of a primitive monotheism — 
which is not so evident — it seems to threaten at the same time the uniqueness 
of the origin of the Hebrew religion and its development, for the same names 
and similar ideas appear in Babylonia, not merely previous to the origin of 
the Hebrew religion, but parallel with its history. Was it, after all, the use 
to which these names and institutions were put in Israel that was unique, not 
the names and institutions themselves ? 

It may be added that the position taken by Mr. Pinches in this paper 
respecting the existence of a Babylonian deity Aa equivalent to Yahve has 
been very emphatically negatived by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., in a paper 
printed in the Journal of Biblical Literature, tor 1894. It is not evident, 
however, that the grounds he brings forward are sufficient to overthrow the 
positive evidence which Mr. Pinches gives. His language is very strong ; 
e. g., "the supposition that the deity Yah should have been known and 
worshiped in Babylonia prior even to the appearance of the Terachites in 
Palestine, without leaving any trace beyond the survival in proper names, is 
too preposterous to be seriously entertained." He would hold that the aa or 
ya is an emphatic ending which appears not merely in Babylonian names but 
in Hebrew names as well. Ahia would mean not "my brother is Yah," or 
"brother of Yah," but " dear brother " or, perhaps, "brotherly." While he 
has not been able to explain on his hypothesis the presence of the sign for 
"God "before this name ^a in Babylonian proper names, he has done real 
service to scholarship in compelling a revision of the ordinary view that all 
Hebrew proper names in which ia or ya is an element contain, therefore, 
necessarily the divine name Yahwe. Compare, for further discussion, Barton, 
in Philadelphia Oriental Studies, p. 87, and Driver, Studia Biblica, Vol. I., 
also a paper by Dr. Clay in the Lutheran Church Review for 1895, p. 196, 
where Professor Jastrow's views on some of these points are refuted. 



